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How  Eyes  are  Being  Saved 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

1931 


In  an  endeavor  to  conserve  the  resources  of  the 
Society  the  length  of  the  annual  statement  for 
the  year  1931  has  been  materially  reduced.  We 
are,  however,  anxious  that  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  wish  it  shall  have  more  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  various  projects  carried 
on  by  the  Society.  Such  information  will  be  sent 
upon  request  in  the  form  of  a reprint  from  The 
Sight-Saving  Review,  entitled  “Seeing  Through 
1931.”  This  article,  intended  primarily  for  the 
hundreds  of  workers  throughout  the  country  en- 
gaged in  the  conservation  of  vision,  will  also  pro- 
vide a thorough  account  of  our  activities  for  givers 
who  wish  to  make  a more  detailed  analysis. 


National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc. 

450  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Preventing  Eye  Troubles  in  Babies 


His  Eyes  Were  Saved  — Hers  Were  Not! 


War  on  Babies’  Sore  Eyes  cannot  cease  until  infant  blind- 
ness from  this  cause  has  been  eradicated.  While  there  re- 
mains a single  case  of  a baby  needlessly  going  blind,  the 
National  Society  will  continue  its  fight  against  “ophthalmia 
neonatorum.”  That  progress  has  been  made  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  in  1931  only  7.5%  of  all  new  admissions  to  schools 
for  the  blind  were  victims  of  this  disease,  while  in  1907  the 
figure  was  28%. 

Pre-natal  Care 

During  1931,  much  additional  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
eye  tragedies  resulting  from  inherited  syphilis.  Every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  States  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  early  treatment  of  the  expectant  mother  will 
remove  the  danger  of  transmitting  this  dread  disease  to 
her  child,  consequently  avoiding  eye  tragedies  and  other 
equally  serious  physical  catastrophes. 
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Caring  for  the  Eyes  of  Pre-school  Children 

The  sooner  defective  vision  can  be  discovered  and  eye 
diseases  recognized,  the  greater  the  chance  of  overcoming 
the  handicap  of  poor  vision  and  of  effecting  a cure.  During 
1931  the  Society  gave  103  demonstrations  of  vision  testing 
in  nine  states  and  42  cities,  before  6,789  school  and  public 
health  nurses,  teachers,  doctors  and  social  workers,  many  of 
whom  are  now  carrying  on  this  work  in  their  respective 
communities.  In  one  state  alone  more  than  8,000  pre-school 
children  had  their  vision  tested  in  accordance  with  the  meth- 
ods advocated  by  the  Society,  and  the  results  proved  con- 
clusively the  importance  of  early  eye  examinations. 


Learning  to  Play  the  Game 
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Eye  Accidents  to  Children 


Pointed  Scissors  are  Dangerous 

Fire-crackers,  air-guns,  BB  rifles,  sharp-pointed  toys, 
scissors,  and  forks  and  knives  used  as  playthings,  annually 
take  a great  toll  of  children’s  eyes.  Some  of  this  loss  of  sight 
may  be  prevented  by  legal  provisions  or  regulations,  but 
the  greater  responsibility  rests  with  parents,  who  must  be 
educated  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  certain  toys  and  other 
objects  commonly  used  by  children  in  play.  Studies  made  by 
the  Society  indicate  that  there  is  great  need  for  more  ex- 
tended activities  to  reduce  the  loss  of  eyesight  from  these 
preventable  causes. 
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Conserving  the  Eyes  of  School  Children 

Cooperation  With  Columbia  University 

An  unusually  important  project,  undertaken  during  the 
past  year  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  education 
of  Columbia  University,  is  a study  to  determine  what  effect 
reading  actually  has  on  the  eyes;  that  is,  whether  or  not 
there  is  such  a thing  as  a saturation  point  beyond  which  the 
eye  suffers,  no  matter  how  ideal  the  factors  of  lighting  or 
good  sight  are.  The  results  of  this  study  promise  to  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  adults  as  well  as  to  school  children, 
in  the  home  and  office  as  well  as  in  the  schoolroom. 

Work  Among  School  Children 

Through  the  wide  distribution  of  the  joint  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  the  Society  has  continued  and  extended 
the  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  school  systems  to  conserve  the  sight  of  children 
through  early  detection  and  correction  of  vision  defects. 
This  effort  has  been  furthered,  also,  through  cooperation  with 
medical  inspectors,  school  nurses,  and  health  teachers. 

Lighting  the  Schools 

Also  in  the  interest  of  the  eyesight  of  school  children,  the 
National  Society  has  participated  in  the  revision  of  the  Code 
for  Lighting  School  Buildings.  A representative  of  the  So- 
ciety is  an  active  member  of  the  committee  especially  selected 
by  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  to  determine  and 
set  up  lighting  standards  in  schools.  A preliminary  revision 
of  the  Code  is  already  in  print  and  the  final  report  is  expected 
shortly. 
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Sight-Saving  Classes 

The  National  Society  has  aggressively  continued  the  pro- 
motion of  sight-saving  classes  for  children  with  such  serious  y 
defective  vision  that  they  cannot  take  with  profit  the  work 
of  the  regular  grades.  During  1931,  22  additional  classes 
were  organized,  bringing  the  total  number  in  the  United 
States  to  398,  located  in  23  states  and  114  cities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  4,600  sight-saving  classes  are  still  needed  to  care 
for  all  school  children  requiring  special  eye  care.  This  edu- 
cational campaign  must  continue  until  every  child  with  poor 
vision  is  given  the  advantage  of  studying  in  a sight-saving 
class  especially  adapted  to  his  needs. 


Studying  with  comfort  in  a 


Sight  Sav i ng  Class 

Note. — This  is  the  size  type  used  on  specially  made  typewriters 
for  sight-saving  class  students. 
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Teacher  Training  and  Placement 

The  National  Society  assisted,  as  usual,  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  sight-saving  classes.  Sixty-eight  teachers  were 
enrolled  in  courses  given  at  Columbia  University,  State 
Teachers  College  at  Buffalo,  Tulane  University,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  At  each  of  these  institutions  staff 
representatives  gave  instruction. 


White  House  Conference 

Activities  in  connection  with  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection  have  been  continued  during 
the  past  year.  The  report  of  the  section  on  special  educa- 
tion is  already  in  print,  and  in  this  volume  the  National  So- 
ciety shares  the  responsibility  of  the  section  on  the  Partially 
Sighted.  Local  conferences  are  being  held  as  a result  of  the 
Conference  in  Washington,  and  the  National  Society  is 
called  upon  to  advise  in  those  aspects  of  the  study  concerned 
with  the  eyesight  of  school  children. 


Conserving  the  Sight  of  the  Worker 

“One  hundred  per  cent  eye  protection  in  industry”  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  its  program  for  conserving  the  sight  of  the 
worker.  In  this  connection  a self-appraisal  form  for  indus- 
tries was  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  a committee  of 
eminent  men  in  the  field  of  industrial  safety,  which,  if  intelli- 
gently and  conscientiously  applied,  would  almost  entiiely 
eliminate  what  is  now  probably  the  most  serious  cause  of 
blindness— Industrial  Eye  Accidents. 

One  state  commissioner  of  compensation  was  so  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  this  program  that  he  requested  10,000 
of  these  pamphlets,  at  cost,  to  distribute  among  the  industrial 
plants  of  his  state.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  will  serve  as 
a basis  for  nation-wide  application  and  that  universal  use  of 
protective  devices  will  in  time  eliminate  all  eye  hazards  in 
industry. 

Although  most  industrial  eye  accidents  are  preventable, 
it  is  estimated  that  in  American  industry  more  than  2,000 
workmen  lose  one  or  both  eyes,  300,000  minor  injuries  are 
received,  and  approximately  350,000,000  is  wasted  in  time 
lost,  compensation  and  medical  bills,  each  year.  The  Na- 
tional Society  is  continuing  its  active  cooperation  with  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers,  and  preparations  have  been  made  for  a more 
extended  safety  campaign  in  1932. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Pullman  Co. 

Goggles  Saved  His  Sight! 
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Medical  Social  Work  in  Eye  Clinics 

The  modest  beginning  of  this  project,  as  reported  in  1930, 
has  rapidly  shown  results,  and  the  prediction  ot  its  success 
has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  A special  committee  of  the 
Society, appointed  to  plan  this  undertaking,  recommended  an 
experimental  program  early  in  1931  calling  for  the  placement 
on  scholarship  of  a selected  number  of  workers  for  training 
in  medical  social  service  with  eye  patients.  During  the  year 
six  workers  received  this  special  training  and  are  now  placed 
at  strategic  points  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
opportunities  for  saving  sight  are  immeasurable.  The  value 
of  this  service  is  being  very  widely  recognized  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  demands  for  medical  social  workers 
will  be  greater  in  1932  than  the  present  resources  of  the  So- 
ciety will  make  it  possible  to  meet. 


Glaucoma 

The  experimental  demonstration  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  to  determine 
the  value  of  a social  worker  with  glaucoma  patients  has  con- 
tinued with  increasing  success.  During  the  year  823  patients 
received  the  helpful  service  of  the  social  worker  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  retained  their 
sight  because  of  this  follow-up  care.  As  a result  ot  this 
demonstration  the  National  Society  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  promoting  similar  services  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Summary 


Space  will  not  permit  a detailed  recapitulation  of  the  vari- 
ous services  rendered  by  the  Society,  during  the  past  year. 
These  have  included  research  to  determine  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  causes  of  blindness  for  use  by  social  service  agen- 
cies; the  publication  of  the  new  quarterly,  The  Sight-Saving 
Review,  which  has  met  with  approval  from  a wide  circle  of 
readers;  the  distribution  of  a quarter  of  a million  pieces  of 
educational  literature;  a large  amount  of  publicity  secured 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  journals,  and  many  other 
types  of  periodicals;  lecture  and  correspondence  service, 
which  included  24,000  letters  written  in  answer  to  inquiries; 
cooperating  activities  with  other  agencies,  national  and  inter- 
national; provision  of  exhibit  material;  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  slides  and  motion  picture  films  on  various  aspects 
of  conserving  sight;  field  trips  to  23  states  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  numerous  radio  talks.  Through  these  different 
channels  many  thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country 
have  been  reached  in  this  educational  campaign  to  save  sight. 


1932 

The  National  Society  faces  1932  with  a stout  heart,  realiz- 
ing that  many  of  its  former  contributors,  while  continuing 
their  interest  in  the  work  of  preventing  blindness,  will  be 
forced,  through  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  tem- 
porarily to  curtail  financial  support,  "i  et  we  hope  that  other 
friends  may  be  encouraged  to  make  additional  gifts  in  oidei 
that  the  work  of  the  Society,  so  well  begun,  will  not  be  handi- 
capped through  lack  of  funds. 
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Condensed  Financial  Statement 


Receipts 


For  the  General  Budget 

Memberships 521,628.47 

Donations 101,011.28 

Income  from  trust  fund,  investments 

and  interest  on  bank  balances  . . 7,965.84 

Subscriptions  to  Sight-Saving  Review  . 546.92 

Sale  of  publications  and  films.  . 1,728.44 

Return  on  service  and  travel  . . 1,548.49 


Income  from  General  Funds  for  Year  1931  5134,429.44* 

Special  Receipts 

Special  Gift  for  Preventing  Blindness  in 

Newborn  Babies 5500.00 

Memorial  Gifts 600.00 

Legacy • 18,750.00 

Total  Special  Receipts 19,850.00 

Total  Receipts  for  1931 5154,279.44 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1930  . . 33,476.79 

5187,756.23 


Audit 

The  Executive  Committee  requires  a semi-annual  audit  of  its 
books.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1931,  this  complete 
audit  was  made  by  Frederick  Fischer,  Jr.,  a copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request  to  anyone  wishing  to  make  a further  examina- 
tion of  the  Society’s  financial  operations. 

* See  explanation  on  page  14. 
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Expenditures  by  Project 

Preventing  Eye  Troubles  in  Babies  (Oph- 


thalmia Neonatorum,  Syphilitic  Infec- 
tions, etc.) $7, 660.01 

Caring  for  the  Eyes  of  Pre-school  Children  13,609.10 
Eye  Accidents  in  Childhood  . . . 2,174.00 

Conserving  the  Sight  of  School  Children: 

Work  Among  School  Children  . . 11,843.90 

Sight-Saving  Classes  ....  13,195.15 
Teacher  Training  and  Placement  . . 11,178.78 

White  House  Conference.  . . . 1,531.32 

Conserving  the  Sight  of  the  Worker  . . 9,782.02 

Medical  Social  Work  in  Eye  Clinics  . . 10,097.03 

Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  . 5,079.11 

Glaucoma 3,945.91 

Public  Information  and  Literature  . . 26,724.14 

Cooperative  Projects  with  Other  Agencies  10,966.05 
International  Activities  for  Prevention  of 

Blindness 2,995.10 

Membership  (Cultivation;  Education;  Ex- 
tension)   20,406.06 


Total  Disbursements  for  General  Budget, Year  1931  ? 1 5 1 , 1 87.68* 
Cash  on  hand  as  of  December  31,  1931  . . . 36,568.55* 

(For  the  General  Budget)  

$187, 756.23 


Total  Expenditures  Chargeable  to  Gen- 
eral Funds $151,187.68 

Total  Income  Creditable  to  General 

Funds 134,429.44 


Excess  of  Expenditures  over  Receipts  from  General 

Funds  for  Year  1931 $16,758.24* 

* See  explanation  on  page  14. 
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Explanation  of  Financial  Statement 

As  shown  in  the  Financial  Statement  on  pages  12  and  13, 
the  total  disbursements  for  the  General  Budget  amounted 
to  $151,187.68  while  the  total  income  from  General  bunds 
was  $134,429.44.  The  deficit  of  $16,758.24  was  met  by 
drawing  on  the  cash  balance  of  $33,476.79  carried  over  from 
the  year  1930,  thus  making  it  possible  to  cover  the  budget 
for  the  year  1931.  After  this  deduction  was  made,  there 
remained  a cash  balance  of  $16,718.55,  which,  added  to  the 
sum  of  $19,850  received  in  1931  from  Memorial  Gifts,  a 
Special  Gift  and  Legacy,  made  up  the  total  cash  balance  of 
$36,568.55  on  hand  December  31,  1931. 

The  cash  balance  of  $36,o68.5.i,  carried  over  into  the  year 
1932,  will  be  used  to  safeguard  the  work  of  the  Society  during 
this  period  of  financial  stress.  The  pressing  demands  for 
the  various  services,  plans  for  which  must  be  made  in  ad- 
vance, make  it  imperative  that  a sufficient  amount  of  money 
be  on  hand  to  meet  regular  and  special  expenses  for  a number 
of  months  ahead. 

The  sum  of  $151,187.68  was  regularly  budgeted  in  monthly 
instalments  to  the  Managing  Director  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  was  expended  solely  for  items  appearing  in 
the  Annual  and  Monthly  Budgets.  The  Managing  Director 
is  required  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  submit  a detailed 
statement  of  proposed  expenditures  and  to  account  carefully 
for  all  sums  spent  under  the  budget  limitations.  Proper 
vouchers  are  on  file  for  every  expenditure. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  Society,  amounting  to  $1 77,01 3 .12, 
part  of  which  is  restricted,  consist  of  legacies,  trust  fund, 
life  memberships,  memorial  gifts,  special  gifts,  etc.  The  in- 
come from  these  funds  is  used  toward  current  expenses. 
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The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  pays  tribute  to  its  directors: 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
Hon.  Vice-President,  1851-1931 

Dr.  George  S.  Derby 

1875-1931 
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